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BULLETIN 


Labor Day, 1948 


Labor Day has grown along with the Nation. 


It is a Nation-wide, established holiday. Every 
American knows it as a day of tribute to the men 
and women who live by the sweat of their brows, 
as a day for recreation, and a day for assessing the 
past and gaging the future. 


The first Labor Days, in the eighties and nine- 
ties, were marked by parades and picnics organized 
and carried out by the union members of most 
localities. They talked mostly of wages, working 
conditions, and unionization—the problems closest 
to them. It was peculiarly “Labor’s Day.” 
Labor had invented and made official this boon 
to all workers. 


Today as then, union men will lead in observ- 
ance of the holiday. But its nature and scope 
have broadened as the interests of the working 
people of this country have spread over the world. 


Statesmen and political leaders as well as labor 
spokesmen will use the day to bring again to the 
attention of all people the fact that our world 
has grown smaller and closer to all of us, and at 
the same time more complex. 


The interest of American working people in 
international problems has increased manifold 
in the vears since VJ-day Men are learning of 
their own stake, and the stake of their children, 
in world politics, world peace, and world under- 


standing. 


Labor Day, 1948, is a day to look again at the 
world, and to see what we can do to insure peace 
and promote better living. 
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3,000,000 WORKERS COVERED IN HEALTH AND WELFARE CONTRACTS 








Total Five Times That of 1945 First Agreement Signed in 1926 


Recent decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that pension and group health and 
accident insurance benefit plans are proper subjects 
for collective bargaining, together with widespread 
activity among unions to obtain for their members 
igreater measure of “social security,” have focused 
attention on the extent of health and welfare plans 
inder collective bargaining. Interest has been 
heightened by the agreements between the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.) and the coal oper- 
ators to increase employer payments to the union's 
velfare and retirement fund from 10 to 20 cents on 
ach ton of coal produced 


Started Early 
Union-sponsored health and welfare programs 
ate back to the early days of trade-unionism in 
his country. Many unions started as fraternal or 
nutual aid organizations, and their objective was 
ot only to raise wages and improve working con- 
itions but also to provide sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old-age, and mortuary aid to members or 
heir widows, Such plans were financed entirely by 
inion members, through membership dues or spe- 
al assessments. Many of these plans still exist 
though a number of them have been modified 
Health and welfare programs under collective 
argaining have been in effect, ina limited number 
The 


Bureau of 


f cases, for many yvears first agreement, 


cording to records of the Labor 


Matistics, United States Department of Labor, 


Newburgh, N.Y 


‘ublie Service Corporation and was negotiated by 


volved employees of the 


le Amalgamated Association of Street and Elee- 
¢ Railway Employees (AFL) on May 1, 1926 
this agreement provided for a life insurance policy 
On the 
hole, progress was slow throughout the 1930's, 


dat the outbreak of World War II relatively 
W union agreements made provision for health 


($1,000 and weekly sick benefits of $15 


d welfare benefits and old-age pensions 
During the war the Government’s wage stabil- 





ization program limited the amount of wage in- 
Stabiliza- 


tion regulations, however, permitted the adoption 


creases which employers could grant. 


of reasonable employee insurance and pension 
Karly in 1945 the National War Labor 


Board held that employers should not alter or dis- 


benefits 


continue group insurance plans during the life of 
their union agreements. The Board also ordered 


employers, in some cases, to include existing 


benefit plans within the agreement. These actions 
stimulated the growth of plans and also brought a 
number of existing employer plans within the 
scope of union agreements Other factors contrib- 
uting to the growth of health and welfare plans 
were favorable tax regulations to employers who 
set up approved plans and a growing feeling in 
many quarters that existing social security benefits, 
as provided by the Social Security Act of 1935, no 
longer were adequate. 

1945 and 1947, the 
estimates, the 


Between 
Statistics 


Bureau of Labor 


number of workers 
health-benefit 


negotiated by employers and unions more than 


covered by some type of plans 
doubled, rising from approximately 600,000 to 
1,250,000. At the present time, it is estimated that 
at least 3 million workers are covered by health, 
welfare, and/or retirement benefit plans. This cov- 
erage includes benefit plans negotiated as a part. of 
labor-management agreements, those originally 
established by employers and later written into an 
agreement, as well as those agreements which 
simply declare that the employers will provide cer- 


tain types of insurance for their employees 
Industry Coverage 


These programs, in one form or another, exist 
today to a varying degree in nearly 100 national 
or international unions. In some cases the benefit 
plans are almost union- or industry-wide in their 
coverage, as for example the plans negotiated by 
the United Mine Workers (Ind.), the International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), and the 








Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO). In most 
cases, however, benefit plans CoV er only members of 
a local rather than the entire union’s membership 

One current example is the emplover-financed 
plan negotiated by Local 89 of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union (AFL), of New York City. This comprehen- 
sive program provides insurance covering accidents, 
sickness, hospitalization, medical and surgical eare, 
and death. In its second year of operation, ending 
December 1, 1947, the number of insured members 
rose from slightly over 2,600 to nearly 4,000, and 
the number of contributory employers increased 
from 340 to over 400. 


Numerous Industries 

Large numbers of workers in the following in- 
dustries are covered by some type of health, wel- 
benefit 


retirement plans secured 


bargaining: Clothing 


fare, and/or 
through collective 
and women’s), textiles, coal mining, construction, 
machinery (particularly electrical), rubber, paper, 
furniture, shipbuilding, steel, utilities, retail and 


(men’s 


wholesale trade, local transportation, fur and 
leather, cleaning and dyeing, hotel, commercial 
telegraphy, and playthings and jewelry. 

Of these. coal mining alone has upwards of 
$50,000 while clothing and 
textiles combined account 850,000. 


Over 150,000 street and electric railway workers 


workers covered, 


for at least 
are covered by some type of welfare program under 
collective bargaining. The have 
more than 300 contracts which contain health, 


steelworkers 


welfare, or insurance clauses covering about 
140,000 workers. 

From the standpoint of their administration, 
existing benefit plans, with few exceptions, are of 
three different types: (1) Those administered 
solely by the union; (2) those administered jointly 
by the union and employer; and (3) those admin- 
istered by a private insurance company which 
undertakes the responsibility for determining 
eligibility claims and payments. Where the wel- 
fare program sets up a trust fund to which em- 
ployers contribute, the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 prescribes regulations governing 
the purposes and administration of the fund. 

Most plans are financed entirely by the em- 
ployer. If a fund is involved, the agreement 
usually specifies that the employer shall contribute 


a certain percentage of his pay roll. In the case 


Dr. Richard Donovan examines a young woman's « 
in the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union clinic. 


of the bituminous coal and anthracite funds, pay- 
ments are based on a flat amount for each ton of 
coal produced. If the plan is of a contributor 
character, the amount the employer must con- 
tribute may be specified in detail or the employer 
may assume all costs of the plan over and beyot 
a stipulated contribution made by the individua 
The present trend is toward complet 


or reducing tl 


worker. 
financing of the plan by employer 
employee's share of the cost in a contributory plar 


Various Benefits 


Benefits provided under these programs usual 
cover one or more of the following: Weekly act 
dent and sickness payments, hospitalization, su! 
gical, maternity, medical care-—in the form of t 
services of a physician or cash payments to me 


n 


doctor’s bills; also, accidental death and disme! 
berment, life insurance, death, welfare assistan 
and retirement annuities or pensions. 


The present trend is to increase the number 


different benefits provided, as well as to liberal 
Medical service and prevent! 


medical care benefits and pension programs 4 


existing benefits 
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clinic. 


Four of the 12 doctors on the staff of the Ford Motor Company's Rouge plant study a plate taken by the plant 


nds, pay- hospital's mobile X-Ray unit. All employees are given these preventive medicine tests at regular intervals. 
ich ton of 
tributen eiving special attention. The programs of 
oul, en pansion of the International Ladies’ Garment 
employe Yorkers’ (AFL health centers and the St. Louis ' 

1d bevon abor Health Institute, originally sponsored by . ety | | : 
individus St. Louis Joint Council of the Retail and | + A = 


‘holesale Department Store Union (CIO), are 


complet ‘ . ° 
teworthy examples of the trend toward furnish- 


ducing t] ; 
tory plat greater medical care. Plans for the establish- 
, at of health centers have recently been jointly 
ounced by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
lO) and the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
hange, as well as the AFL New York Hotel 


les Council and the Hotel Association of New 
ation, Su ( 


ms usual) 


“ekly act 


ity 
orm oft jans administered by the union, or jointly by 
is gs inion and the employer, usually require that 
| dismen ticipants be union members in good standing 
assistaly the health and benefit program is handled by 





hsurance company the coverage usually is not = 
pel , . . . ° ° . ° 
— ected by union membership requirements Good eyesight is essential to many jobs. In most modern 


es the agreement empowers the union to industrial clinics regular check-ups by qualified optome- 
hase the insurance. trists are routine. 


o liberal 
prevent 
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Model Mediation Law 
Drafted for State Groups 


At the request of the 1947 National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor assisted an 
advisory committee of the conference in drafting 
legislation to provide facilities for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 

The suggested bill assumes that the most effec- 
tive means of bringing about industrial peace is 
voluntary collective bargaining and joint discussion 
of problems which may arise between manage- 
mentand labor. As stated in the bill, the principal 
function of the Director of the proposed mediation 
service is to encourage emplovers and employees 
to settle their differences by conferences between 
representatives of the parties and, when necessary, 
to assist parties to labor disputes to settle them 
through mediation. 

The language drafted by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in cooperation with this advisory com- 
mittee reflects the practical administrative ex- 
perience of many State labor department officials. 
It was agreed that legislation should provide for 
mediation services in State labor departments. 
Details of procedure were not included in the 
bill. 


necessary rules and regulations. 


Instead, the proposed director would issue 


Facilities Available 


The facilities of the mediation service, as pro- 
posed under the bill, would be made available in 
most cases only when the parties had exhausted 
their collective bargaining efforts. However, in 
special cases, mediation facilities would be made 
available at the request of either party or when 
proffered by the Director. This would cover cases 
where successful conferences between the parties 
are unlikely or where a work stoppage is still im- 
minent. 

Copies of the bill may be obtained by Ww riting to 
William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

The advisory committee with which the Bureau 
of Labor Standards consulted in preparing the 
proposed bill was composed of members of the 
Executive Committee of the International Associa- 
Labor Officials, adminis- 


tion of Governmental 


trators of existing mediation laws, and representa- 


4 


tives of the American Federation of Lab« 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

of the committee include: Irving T. 

general counsel, State Board of Mediation, X, 
York, N. 
union councils division, CIO, Washington, D. ( 
R. L. Gamble, State Department « 
Columbia, 8. C.; Charles W. Harness, co 
er, State Department of Labor, Des Moi 
Leonard W. 
State Department of Labor and Indu 
Paul, Minn.; C. R. 
Department of Labor and Industries, 


Y.; John Brophy, director, 


Laho 
INISS}o 
s. lov 
Johnson, division of conciliatiy 
ries, S 
Pool, deputy director, Stat 
Olvmp 
Wash.; Charles Sattler, commissioner, State D 


partment of Labor, Charleston 1, W. Va.; Bors 


Shishkin, economist, AFL, Washington, D. | 
Forrest H. Shuford, commissioner, State Depa 


ment of Labor, Raleigh, N.C. 


Lumber Industry Expects 
Moderate Increase in Jobs 


exceed | 


1948 
36.6 million board feet produced in 1947, wit! 


Lumber production in may 
corresponding moderate increase in employne 
according to a survey conducted by the Unit 
States Employment Service in cooperation 
State employment services. 

Employment in the lumber and logging indus 
has continued steady increases begun during | 
war, according to the survey, which included | 
ports from nearly 800 establishments employ 
115,000 workers. This represents about 40 pere 
of the industry excluding the Pacifie coast. The 
employers anticipated an increase of about 4 | 
cent or 4,300 workers by August 1. 

Employers reported they anticipated little di 
culty in reaching employment goals, following! 
annual custom of absorbing farm workers as cro) 
are gathered. Use of farm workers is traditiel 
practice, particularly in the South, and employ 


os 


schedule their production and employment ¢ 
on this basis. Farm workers are employed in b 
the woods and plant operations. 

The Southern States account for most of th 
ticipated increase in employment, nine States 
porting an expected employment rise of 3/ 
Smaller gains are expected in the South Cente 
Appalachian and Northern Mountain States T 


Northeast and Lake States expect some dec 
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TERMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS VARY IN MANY STATES 
Wisconsin Led Nation with Establishment of System in 1936 


Wide variations in terms and conditions under 
chich workers in business and industry are paid 
inemployment compensation are shown in a recent 


sport on State unemployment compensation laws 


ompiled bv the Federal Security Agency. 

Laws for payment of unemployment compensa- 
rion exist In all 48 States, as well as the District 
f Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii. They 
nacted in all States (except Wisconsin by L938, 


and were 
vithin 3 vears after passage of the Federal Social 
Security Act on August 14,1935. Wisconsin’s com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance statute had be- 
ome operative in 1936, 

The Social Security Act furnished the incentive 
other States to establish their own unemploy- 
nt insurance systems by levying a uniform pay- 
oll tax ol 5 percent on employers of eight or more 
orkers in at least 20 weeks during a calendar 
vear 

In those States which established their own un- 
mployment insurance system by levying a uni- 
rm pay-roll tax on them, employers were allowed 
9)-percent credit against the Federal tax for the 
ontributions paid to their State provided the 
State law met certain specified Federal standards. 
addition to offering reduction in the Federal tax 
oemployers, the act provided that the entire cost 
fadministering the State laws would be paid out 
{ Federal funds. 


Tax Collection 
Federal-State the 


Revenue determines who is 


Under the 
Internal 
subject to the Federal unemployment tax act, 


present system 


Bureau of 


nd it collects that part of the tax which is not 
fset against contributions paid by subject em- 
lovers under State laws. The Social Security 
\dministration of the Federal Security 
Federal re- 


Ageney 
elermines whether State laws meet 
irements for tax-offset credit, and whether the 
ws and their administration meet the minimum 
quirements for administrative grants. 

The States have full responsibility for enacting 
id administering their own laws subject to 
federal requirements. They determine who shall 
ecovered by the law, what employers shall con- 
inbute and how much they shall pay, what bene- 


August 1948 


fits shall be provided, under what conditions, and 
for how long. 

In 1947 
with 
37,000,000 with insured status under State 


there were an estimated 45,600,000 


workers wage credits and an estimated 
laws 
A total of $1,095,519,752 was paid in contribu- 
tions into the unemployment trust fund by 1,337,- 
919 subject employers. During that year $776,163,- 
900 was paid in benefits to 3,983,504 beneficiaries 
the end of the 


The balance in the trust fund at 


vear amounted to $7,303,282,819 in accumulated 


contributions plus accrued interest. 


Contributions 

While the present 51 laws are all different, in 
some respects they all follow the same general pat- 
tern. In general, they provide that all subject em- 
plovers must pay contributions based on their pay 
rolls, out of which benefits are paid unemployed 
workers under certain conditions. Only two States 
now also require a contribution from covered 
workers. 

Wages paid agricultural workers, domestic serv- 
ants, government employees, and those in non- 
profit institutions are exempt from the Federal un- 
employment tax act. Wages paid for other serv- 
ices are taxable. State laws, as a rule, exempt the 
same services, although some include smaller busi- 
nesses and other work not subject to the Federal 
tax, as the accompanying chart indicates. Twenty- 
two States include 8 or more employees; 2 States, 
6 or more; 8 States, 4 or more; 2 States, 3 or more; 
12 States, 1 or more; and 5 States base coverage 
on emplover pay roll. The Federal tax is 3 percent 
of wages up to $3,000 paid to any | person by | em- 
plover. Against a maximum of 90 percent of that 
tax, an employer may credit his State contribu- 
tions which generally follow the *‘standard” rate 
2.7 percent of the first $3,000 in wages paid an 
individual worker. 

Contributions collected by State agencies must 
be deposited to the account of individual States in 
the unemployment trust fund in the Treasury of 
the United States to be drawn upon for the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits only. In 1947, 50 
State or Territorial laws made provision for experi- 
i 


ence rating which permits a reduction in the 2 




































percent rate on the basis of the individual employ- 
er’s experience with unemployment. Mississippi 
passed a similar law early this year which became 
effective on July 1. 


Benefits 


A worker in covered employment does not auto- 
matically draw benefits when he becomes unem- 
ployed. He must have earned a certain amount in 
wages or worked a certain number of weeks in a 
“covered” job during a certain period of time be- 
fore becoming unemployed. He must also be able 
to work, available for work, and willing to accept 
a suitable job. He must register for work at a public 
employment office and file a claim for benefits. He 
may be disqualified for benefits if he left his job 
without good cause, was discharged for misconduct 
in connection with his work, or if he was directly 
engaged in a labor dispute resulting in a stoppage 
of work. 

Both employers and workers have the right to 
appeal if they are not satisfied with the decision 
of the State employment security agency. 

A worker may not be disqualified for benefits if 
the job offered is vacant because of a lock-out or 
labor dispute; if the wages, hours, and conditions 
of work are substantially less favorable than those 
available for similar work in the locality; or if he 
would be required to join a company union or to 
resign from, or refrain from joining, a bona fide 
labor organization. 

The minimum and maximum weekly amount a 
qualified claimant may receive for total unem- 
ployment is shown on the accompanying table 
and differs in the various States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and D. C.). 
$15 to $36 a week (with dependents’ allowances) 
Five States 


are now paying a maximum of over $25, 42 are 


The maximum ranges from 
and the minimum from $3 to $14. 
paying from $18 to $25, and only 3 States under 


The 5 States marked with an asterisk in- 
States 


SIS. 
clude dependents’ allowances. In_ those 
dependents’ allowances vary both as to the defi- 
nition of compensable dependency and to the 
amount granted. In Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Michigan a dependent must be under 16 or 18 
years. 

Just as the amount of weekly benefits differs in 
the various States, so does the length of time for 
18 States the 


maximum duration varies from 21 to 26 weeks; in 


which benefits are payable. In 





State Unemployment Insurance Be 


Weekly benefit amou 
for total unemploy 


State 


Wis 
Wyo 


Size of firm (minimum 
number of employees 
and/or size of pay roll 
in a calendar year) 


8 in 20 weeks 
1 at any time 


_| 3in 20 weeks 


1 in 10 days 

1 any time; $100 in same 
quarter. 

8 in 20 weeks 

4in 13 weeks 

1 in 20 weeks 

1 at any time 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

1 at any time 

$75 in any quarter 

6 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 15 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks or 25 in 1 
week. 

4in 3 quarters preceding 
year with wages of $50 
in each quarter, or 8 
in 20 weeks. 

4 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

1 at any time 

1 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

1 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

1 in 20 weeks or $500 ina 
year. 

8 in 20 weeks; $10,000 
any quarter. 

$225 any quarter 

4 in 20 weeks 

4 in 20 weeks 

$450 in any quarter or 2 
in 13 weeks. 

4 in 15 days 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

3 at any time 

8 in 20 weeks 

4 any time; 
quarter. 

1 at any time 

4 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks 

8 in 20 weeks. 

8 in 20 weeks 


$500 any 


$140 in any quarter 


8 in 20 weeks 
8 in 20 weeks 
1 at any time 
8 in 20 weeks 


6 in 18 weeks; $10,000 


any quarter. 
500. 


ment 


Minimum 


$4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


6.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


7.00 


3.00 
6.75 
6.00 


6.00 
7.00 
3.00 


7.00 
5.00 


8.00 
6.00 
9.00 
5.00 


10.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

10.00 


8.00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

10.00 for 2 
weeks. 


5.00 de- 
pending 
on cost 
of living. 

6.00 
5.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 


7.00 


Maximus 


$20.0 
25.0 
20.{ 
20. 
25.0 


17.5 

24.0 

18.01 
20.00 
15.00 
18.06 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 


20.00 


18.00 
22.50 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 


18.00 


20.00 
22.00 
22.00 
20.00 


26.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
18.00 
20.00 


20.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
36.00 for 2 
weeks. 


17.00 de- 
pending 
on cost 
of living 

20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
20.00 
24.00 


20.00 





‘efits 


D 


Uration in 
52-week 
period 


Minium 


Maximum 


1 
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iefits 

Duration in 
52-week 

period 
Minigum 

and 

maximum 
weeks 


10 to 2 
8 to 25 


bio ig 
12+ to % 


10 to 0 
) 6+ to 2 
) 11 to 2? 
010 10+ 
00 








00 74+t0% 
50 0 
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92 States 20 weeks is the maximum; and in 11 


States less than 20 weeks. 


In 35 


draw benefits depends upon his previous earnings, 


States the length of time a worker can 


while 15 States provide a uniform duration period, 
which means that if a worker has qualified for 
benefits he can draw them for the same period of 
time if he cannot get a job before the period ends. 
Even in those States, however, the period differs, 
ranging from 14 to 26 weeks. One State provides 
; different duration periods for different classes of 
claimants. 

The estimated average potential duration of 
benefits in 1947 was 19.5 weeks, whereas the esti- 
mated actual duration was only 11.1 weeks, which 
would indicate that 44 percent of claimants ob- 
tained other employment before their claims to 
benefits were exhausted. 


High School and College 
increase Earning Capacity 


This summer about 3 million boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age have had jobs. Those who 
return to school this fall will stand a better chance 
it higher earnings in the future than those who do 
not return, according to data collected by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
civilian 
onfarm population made in April 1947 showed 


A study of the money earnings of the 


that half the people who had completed only grade 
school were earning less than $1,806 by the time 
they were from 25 to 44 vears of age, and less than 
82,097 when they reached the peak of their 
ummings at from 45 to 64 years of age. 

In comparison, half of those who had completed 
gh school earned more than $2,005 a vear in the 
atlier age period and more than $2,437 by the time 
they were from 45 to 64 years of age, while half of 
hose who had had 1 or more years of college earned 
ore than $2,403 and $2,945 in the corresponding 
uve periods, 

The study showed that more than a million and 
half of the nearly 9 million young people 14 
‘trough 17 had dropped out of school. Of these, 
0,000 had completed only grammar school, 
9,000 had dropped out while in high school, and 
* than 100,000 had finished high school. 
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Wage Structure Completed 
For Puerto Rican Industries 


Last of a series of new minimum wage orders 
issued for Puerto Rican industries subject to the 
Labor Standards Act 
August 9, completing administrative action on a 


Fair became effective on 
postwar study of conditions in certain industries 
on the Island begun last summer. Completion of 
the series was announced by Wm. R. McComb, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor. 
different 
industries affecting more than 33,000 employees. 


The new wage orders apply to 12 


A special provision in the Wage and Hour Act 
permits the Administrator to establish wage rates 
for Puerto Rico on an industry basis, at levels 
lower than the statutory minimum of 40 cents 
an hour, which the law sets for the continental 
United States. 

Industries covered by the new wage orders and 
the rates provided are: Wholesaling, warehous- 
ing—40 cents; foundry, machine-shop, and fabri- 
40 cents; 
hooked-rug industry, machine- 
18 and 


railroad, 


cated metal products sugar manufac- 
40 cents; 


40 cents, hand-hooked rugs 


turing 
hooked rugs 
27 cents; pearl buttons—37'. cents; rail- 
way express, and property motor transport indus- 
try, railway express and property motor division 


» 


railroad division—25 cents; artificial 


33 cents; full-fashioned hosiery 


35 cents, 
flowers 33 cents; 


shoe manufacturing—30 cents; cigars and cigar- 


ettes—30 cents; small leather goods and related 


products—from 17 to 30 cents; leather and skin 


products—from 17 to 30 cents. 


Two Disapproved 


Recommendations of the committee with re- 
spect to two other industries were disapproved 
that 


proposed were “not supported by evidence ad- 


because the Administrator found the rates 
duced” at public hearings which were held on all 
committee recommendations. The Administrator's 
findings and opinions in these two instances showed 
that the industries currently were paying more 
than existing legal minimum rates, which the com- 
mittee recommended be continued in each instance. 

The two industries thus affected were the vege- 
table, fruit, and fruit-juice canning industry, which 
has a Il6-cent rate, and the vegetable packing 
industry, which has a 15-cent minimum. 





ALL MEMBER STATES URGED TO CELEBRATE “UNITED NATIONS DAY” 
Secretary Marshall Asks Nation-Wide Observance October 2; 


Plans for the observance of United Nations Day 
on October 24 by the people of the United States 
in conjunction with a world-wide celebration ap- 
proved by UN resolution are being made under 
the auspices of the Department of State. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall has sent 
out a call to more than 350 national organizations 
asking them to participate in the observance. It is 
hoped by a group of Americans who sponsored the 
UN resolution that United Nations Day will be- 
come an international holiday 

The UN General Assembly has adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that “October 24, the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the Charter of the 
United Nations, shall henceforth be officially 
called United Nations Day and shall be devoted 
to making known to the people of the world the 
aims and achievements of the United Nations and 
to gaining their support for the work of the UN.” 


54 Member States 


Fiftv-four member governments were asked to 


cooperate with the UN in securing observance of 


this anniversary. 

The first meeting to make plans for the obser- 
vance was called by Francis H. Russell, Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
Fifty-seven representatives of 54 national organi- 
zations and 38 representatives of 13 Government 
agencies attended. 

This group recommended the appointment of a 
United Nations Day Committee to direct and 
coordinate the observance throughout the country 
Suggestions made at this meeting included the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp, proclama- 
tions by the President of the United States, Gov- 
ernors of the 48 States, and mayors. Secretary of 
State Marshall sent a formal request to the Post- 
master General, Jesse M. Donaldson, for the is- 
suance of a commemorative stamp. 

Cooperation of press, radio, television, maga- 
zines, and the motion-picture industry was sug- 
gested as a desirable means of arousing mass 
interest. School and special community programs 
were urged. The possibility of international radio 
broadeasts linking the observances in many lands 


was explored. 


















United Nations Day as means of giving peop 
throughout the world an opportunity to demop. 
strate their will for peace, regardless of jation; 
political, and social differences, did not origina 
as an official project, but was sponsored by a gro 
of Boston citizens headed by Frank B. Frederi 






Frederick, chairman of the Committee 
Peace Day in the United Nations, 2: Bear 
Street, Boston, Mass., told how the idea originat 














and was presented to the UN for action 






Book on Project 






The opening paragraphs in an 83-page boot 





published by the committee says about the p 






pose and value of the project: 





“The Charter of the United Nations begins wit 
these werds, ‘We the Peoples of the United \ 
tions.” No phrase in the Charter and no p 








vision found in the Charter is more important 
more powerful. It will be the peoples of the Unit 
Nations who will reaffirm through the vears th 
faith in fundamental human rights, and _pract 









tolerance and live together in peace 






“Problems are constantly arising which const 






tute a severe test of man’s ability to operate t! 






existing peace machinery of the United Nations 






a way to insure peace with justice for all m 






This is not at all surprising in a world of mai 





nations and many forms of political, economic, a 






social organization. Severe as these problems a! 





they have in no way lessened the will of ordina 






men and women for peace. They have ser 





only to emphasize the magnitude of the task 
carrying out the determination of the people 







spite of the confusion of issues and the disagr 






ments and suspicions which always accompal 






such problems, millions of people all over the wor 
still reiterate their will for peace and their mal 
date that this United Nations’ organization ms 
find peaceful means for the settlement of im 







national differences.” 





Labor representation at the first meeting 
cluded Cornelius Miller, American Federation 
Labor; W. G. Flinn, International Association 
Machinists; and Mrs. J. W. Stoners of the Natio! 
Women’s Trade Union League. 
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Lack of Job Counseling 
Retards Young Job Hunters 


Almost half of 1,079 young people under 22, 
nterviewed the 
California Committee for the Study of Transient 


during @ survey sponsored by 


Youth, migrated to California from other States 


yx moved from one California town to another to 
find a job 

Almost all had difficulty finding jobs, not only 
because jobs were scarce even for local boys and 
virls, but also because four out of five of the mi- 
erating youth had aequired no specific job skills. 
The young people were interviewed by public and 
ivate agencies to which they came looking tor 
vork, or because they were in need of funds, 
using, recreation, or guidance. 

The agencies participating in the survey, ac- 
ording to the report entitled ‘Transient Youth in 
California,” were able to provide only emergency 
elp—a bed for the night, a meal, at times in a 
ail or detention home, or through the Salvation 
irmy, Travelers’ Aid, or the “Y's.” 

The agencies cooperating in the survey recom- 
vended: (1) that counseling facilities including 
ocational counseling, social-work counseling, and 
sychiatric counseling be provided; (2) that more 
bs for young and beginning workers be made 
wailable, with training furnished by both em- 
ployers and trade-unions. Also recommended were 
special shelters for migrants, youth centers, a 
ntralized ageney for handling problems of 
grant youth, and better cooperation between 
liferent areas and States in getting children back 
to their homes. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from The 
California Youth Authority, 315 South Broadway, 
Ws Angeles 13, Calif. 


Massachusetts Unions 


There were 167,635 women and 423,634 men 
embers of 2,005 local unions in Massachusetts, 
muary 15, 1947, according to reports made by 
le unions to the Massachusetts Department of 
Abor and Industries. In each of the following 
dustry groups there were more ,than 12,000 
omen trade unionists: Textiles, 33,992; metal 
id machinery, 30,427; clothin 


des, 23,156: boots and shoes, 13,300. 


garment 


¢ and 


closely with the labor advisers group 
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Clinton S. Golden (left) and Bert M. Jewell stroll along 
ship-deck, Europe bound. Harry L. Martin (inset) 
will follow and meet them in Paris soon. 





More ECA Labor Advisers 


Economic Cooperation Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman has added two more names prominent in 
American labor circles to the lists of his assistants. 

Harry Leland Martin, president of the American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO), was named information 
specialist to assist Boris Shishkin, chief of the labor 
division of ECA in Paris. 

Ted Telephone 
Workers Organizing Commitiece (CIO), was named 


Silvey, secretary-treasurer, 
executive assistant for the entire group of labor 
advisers. 

Previously, besides Shishkin, Hoffman named 
Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the president, 
United Steel Workers of America (CIO), and Bert 
M. Jewell, former president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department (AFL), as his top labor ad- 
visers. They sailed July 9 for Europe and will 
visit Oslo, Norway, and London and Paris 

Hoffman also announced the appointment of 
Vincent P. the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, as 
industrial relations counsel in ECA. 


Ahearn, executive director of 


He will work 





ILO APPROVES FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 
Conventions Will Now Go to 59 Member Nations for Ratification 


Two international labor conventions, or treaties, 
were adopted and two existing treaties were re- 
vised by the International Labor Conference, 
which concluded its thirty-first session in San 
Francisco July 10. 

One of the new treaties will require ratifying 
governments to make effective the right of workers 
and employers to form and join organizations of 
their own choosing. The other will require coun- 
tries which ratify it to maintain free public em- 
ployment services in accordance with standards 
contained in the convention. Conference action 
thus brought to 90 the number of conventions 
adopted in its 30-year history. Eighty-three recom- 
mendations have been accepted. 

The revised treaties establish stricter limitations 
on the employment at night of women and young 
persons. The conference also approved a recom- 
mendation to supplement the provisions of the 
convention on employment services. 


Ratification Procedure 

Governments are required to place conventions 
before proper authorities for possible ratification 
In the case 
has the 


within a year, or at most 18 months. 
of the United States, the Government 
obligation of submitting conventions to the Con- 
gress, and where appropriate, before State legis- 
latures. When a country ratifies a convention, it 
is obligated to bring its legislation, custom, or 
practice into line with the provisions of the con- 
vention. 

The conference brought together 443 delegates 
and advisers representing governments, workers, 
and employers from 51 of the 59 member states. 
It was the fourth conference to be held in the 
United States. 

During the one hundred and fifth session of the 
[LO Governing Body, held concurrently with the 
conference, David A. Morse, Acting Secretary of 
Labor, was elected to succeed Edward Phelan as 
Director-General of the International Labor Office, 
the Organization’s permanent secretariat. Morse 
is the second American to hold this post, the other 
being the late John G. Winant. Phelan reaches 
the retirement age of 60 this month. 

In addition to adopting the conventions referred 
to, the conference gave preliminary consideration 


10 


to a number of other questions. It agreed » 
points to be covered at next year’s con!crence j 
the consideration of international minimiim stand. 
ards governing vocational guidance, labor clayse 
in public contracts, the full and prompt paymer 
of workers’ wages, and the application of th 
principles of the right to organize. 


Safeguard Organization 


It also endorsed a resclution requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to enter into consultations with ¢) 
United Nations to examine “what developments | 
existing international machinery may be necessa 
to ensure the safeguarding of freedom of asso 
tion.’”’ The existing machinery is that provided } 
the ILO itself for the enforcement of ratified con- 
ventions. 

Other resolutions: (1) Called on the Governing 
Body to consider placing on the agenda of an ear 
session of the conference, preferably next years 
the consideration of international regulations 
requiring equal pay for work of equal value by m 
and women, (2) placed on next year’s agenda t! 
question of revising the 1933 convention on fee 
charging employment agencies, and (3) requestil 
the Governing Body to place on an early aget 
the question of a guaranteed wage. 

The conference also accepted for the ILO t 
United Nations convention on the privileges a 
immunities of the specialized agencies as modifi 
by an annex relating to the ILO. 


$5 Million Budget 


Another major decision was the adoption, ont! 
recommendation of the Governing Body, of a bu 
get of $5,215,539 for operations in 1949 

The triennial election of the Governing Body to 
place during the conference. Prior to the balloti 
the Governing Body agreed that the United State 
the United Kingdom, France, India, China, ® 
Canada should retain the seats they hold by vt 


of being among the eight countries of chief indus 
decided that Bra 
should replace the Netherlands among these elg! 
states, and that the list should be reviewed age 
before the next session of the conference, Belgit 


trial importance. It was 


to continue to occupy the eighth nonelective * 


meanwhile. 
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At reception for retiring Director-General Edward Phelan, left to right: Vicente L. Pastrana, Philippines; Phelan's 
successor-elect, David A. Morse; and other members of the Philippine delegation—Pedro Magsalin, Secretary of 


-_ 


Labor; Aurelio Quitoriano; Conrado Benitez; Eladio Daya, secretary to delegation. 


The following were chosen to occupy the 8 
elective government seats on the 32-member body: 
\rgentine Republic, Australia, Cuba, Denmark, 
ltaly, Peru, Poland, and Turkey. Eight labor and 
‘management members were also chosen by their 
espective groups. These included J. David Zeller- 
bach and Frank P. Fenton, American delegates 

The conference was held under the presidency of 
Justin Godart, French Government delegate, with 
Nurullah Esat Sumer, of Turkey, as government 
ce president, H. C. Oersted, of Denmark, as em- 
lovers’ viee president, and Percy Bengough, of 
Canada, as workers’ vice president. The session 
as opened by Dr. Luis Alvarado, of Peru, in his 
apacity of chairman of the Governing Body. The 
elegates were welcomed by President Truman in 
‘Message read to the conference 

The conference admitted Ceylon to membership 
i the Organization, and El Salvador and the 
Philippines attended the confernce for the first 
ime. Burma, Pakistan, and Syria, which became 


members since the 1947 session, were represented 
by delegations 

The next session of the conference will be held in 
Geneva, beginning June 8, 1949 


U. S. Delegates 


United States delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference were David A. Morse, chief of the dele- 
gation, and Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
representing the Government; Frank P. Fenton, 
international representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, worker delegate; J. David Zeller- 
bach, president of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
employer delegate; and Thacher Winslow, Assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of Labor, substitute 
Government delegate 

When Zellerbach left the conference to assume 
his duties with the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in Italy, Charles E. Shaw, manager of 
employee relations overseas of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), substituted for him. 
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Industrial Mobilization Will Also Affect Shipbuilding Employment 


Local labor shortages—particularly in aircraft 


and shipbuilding centers—are probable under the 
appropriations made by Congress for air force ex- 
pansion and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

This is the conclusion reached by the United 
States Employment Service in a study of reports 
received from State employment services through- 
out the country and published in the current issue 
of Labor Market. 

Recruitment difficulties and the intensity of 
labor shortages will not be uniform from area to 
area, but will vary depending upon the volume, 
occupational skills, and timing of employment ex- 
pansion required in a given area, the local labor 
market situation, and the competition from other 
industries for labor supply in the same area. Ad- 


justing labor supply between areas through mi- 


AIR EXPANSION, ECA PROGRAM MAY CREATE LOCAL LABOR SHORTAGE; 

















Pre: 
NEF 
\ 
gration will be difficult, inasmuch as communi a 
facilities, especially housing, are universally sh — 
Labor supply is tightest in a number of aire Han 
centers concentrated in the Great Lakes ep 
Middle Atlantic industrial regions; in addit et 
employment in other industries is significant ” 
many of these same areas. With so little lal es 
surplus and many of those unempleyed not o Th 
pationally suitable, the major recruitment sou ve 
for the aircraft expaasion program will probal Tr 
be from those already employed in other in “ 
tries. Labor shortages would probably result : 
not in aircraft, certainly in other industries a 
Recruitment for shipbuilding could likewis “ 
disruptive, although probably not so difficult ina 
many areas as for aircraft. Many shipbuild Post C 
centers report labor surpluses and do not bi 
highly industrialized economies to compet Ma 
labor supply. stall 
W 
100d 
teh- 


Labor Supply In Aircraft and Shipbuilding Centers Gre 
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President Boosts 
NEPH Week Program 


; of Federal, State, and local agencies 


s are building toward the greatest 


of “National Employ the Physically 


opservanet 
Handicapped Week,” 


eption by the Congress in 1945. 


October 3-9, since its 
The ceneral 
vogram each vear has been formulated in Wash- 
a Federal Inter-Agency Committee, 


r all agencies concerned. 


ngton by 
presentil 
The President’s Committee on “NEPH Week” 
cently received a letter from the President con- 
vratulating it on the work “already done” and 
he work contemplated. ‘May your committee 
have every suecess,”’ the President wrote Admiral 
Ross T Meintire, chairman, “in its most worthy 
forts to help the handicapped help themselves 
nd help the employers as well.”’ 


Post Offices Help 


Many 
ostal meter slogans which send envelopes around 


committee members are now using 
he world saving, “Hire the Handicapped. It’s 


Good Business.”’ Post. offices are using this 
iteh-phrase to cancel envelopes in six large cities. 
Greatest contribution to the proper planning 
nd execution of the “Week” is the “Program 
Guide” prepared by the United States Employ- 
Employment 
is available through the Federal 
President’s Committee 


nent Service of the Bureau of 
Security. It 
‘curity Agency or the 
athe Labor Department and is tailored to fit the 
employer, the worker, and the community. 

The Guide not only outlines the necessary steps 
0 be taken by the various operating and cooperat- 
agencies and groups, but makes suggestions for 
ommunity and organization adoption. Pertinent 
iotations include: 

“Every job has its own pattern of physical de- 
minds which requires that it be considered inde- 
endently of other jobs.” 

“Custom has placed a premium on high stand- 
tls of physical perfection without regard for the 

mands of the job.”’ 

“Many employers are totally unaware that they 
re depriving themselves of skillful, reliable, pro- 
tive employees simply because they have ad- 
wred to an outmoded and illogical practice of 
usisting upon high physical standards for all new 


mployees.”’ 
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Morse and Kmetz 
Resign From Department 


Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse and 
Assistant Secretary of Labor John T. Kmetz sub- 
mitted their resignations last month to President 
Truman. 

The resignations followed closely the death of 
Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach in June 

This action leaves Assistant Secretary of Labor 
John W. Gibson as the 
pointee in the Department and Acting Secretary. 

On August 2, Under Secretary Morse left to 
become Director-General of the International 
Labor Office. Morse became Under Secretary of 


after serving for a year as 


highest Presidential ap- 


Labor last August, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of international labor 
affairs. Previously he had been general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Kmetz has been with the Department since 
September of last vear and was formerly an official 
of the United Mine Workers. He left on July 15 
to return to the UMW. 


France, Italy, and Greece 
May Send Labor Leaders Here 


William F. 


prenticeship, United States Department of Labor, 


Patterson, Director, Bureau of Ap- 


has returned from a 6-week mission to Europe in 
connection with the Labor Department’s partici- 
pation in the program authorized by the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948. 

Patterson’s mission was to explore, evaluate, 
and make recommendations concerning the need 
for a program whereby labor leaders from France, 
Italv, and Greece will be brought to the United 
States for orientation and experience with Ameri- 
can trade-unions. He also investigated the feasi- 
bility of establishing a program under which tech- 
nicians would be exchanged among these countries 

Although the latter project would encompass all 
activities of the Department of Labor, particular 
stress was placed upon the existing programs of 
training and the steps which would be necessary to 
make the future operation of these programs of the 
utmost value to sound labor and industrial rela- 
increased ensuing 


tions, production, and an 


stronger economy in these countries 





HOUSEHOLD WORKER STILL “THE’”’ PROBLEM IN MOST AMERICAN CITig; 
Women’s Bureau Study Finds No Solution in 19 Community Program; 


No large American community has solved the 
problem of household employment, a study 
conducted by the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
study was a 


ment of Labor discloses. The 


stimulus for the establishment of “grass roots” 
programs to meet the needs of homemaker and 
houseworker. 

Programs covered in the study, “Community 
Household Employment Programs,” 
agencies in Akron, Atlanta, 


were those 
sponsored by local 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New York City, Oakland, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, and Washington, 
D.C, 

In 12 of the cities activities were carried on 
by general committees composed of employers, 
employees, and individuals trained in placement, 
economics, domestic science, education, social 
work, and related fields. In the remaining locali- 
ties, spearheads were employees’ clubs or unions, 
or the local employment service. One city, Chicago, 
had a league composed entirely of employers. 


Four Objectives 


While specific standards and progress were not 
identical in different cities, the majority of the 
local projects had as their basic objectives the 
establishment of working-conditions standards for 
household workers, better training for employer 
as well as employee, efficient placement service, 
and improved status for household employees. 

Wages proposed by the committees varied from 
city to city. Minneapolis and St. Paul, for in- 
stance, suggested a $10 minimum for the semi- 
skilled resident worker on a 54-hour workweek. 
Syracuse’s committee went a bit higher and set 
$15 for the 50-hour weekly resident beginner. For 
workers living in, the St. Louis committee recom- 
mended a minimum of $18 per week and higher 
wages for those qualifying. The Cincinnati com- 
mittee, establishing one of the highest rates, pro- 
posed $31.20 for skilled workers who live in and 
For the semiskilled, it 
suggested $24, and for unskilled, $21.60. This com- 
mittee, as did those of St. Louis and Syracuse, also 


work 48 hours per week. 


recommended periodic re-evaluation of the job 


14 


and of the worker with a view to adjust 
The committee in Oakland, Calif., set 
rate but recommended that rates be go 


1S Wages 
» definit 
erned | 
prevailing wage scales. 

Other standards dealt with hours to be work 
holidays, vacations, and sick leave. A number 
committees suggested 50 to 54 hours as the norm 
workweek, 4 holidays per year, and a week's yacg. 
tion with pay after a vear’s service. Sick lea 
proposals ran from 1 week per vear with pay 
to 1 day per month, the latter to be cumulatiy 


K% We Ni - 
Sy iS 


a en 


Agreeing with the 19 cities that the chief object- 
ives of a local program should be better working- 
conditions standards, better 


placement, and improved status, the Womens 


training, effiex 


Bureau urges in the study that future programs 
stress the interdependence of all four objectives 
and the importance of working on them simu 
taneously. 

In the promotion of these goals, the Bur 
recommends that localities work through comm 
nity organizations, public school systems, publ 
and private placement agencies, and individ 
employers and employees. 

To the general community committee, wh 
the Bureau believes is probably the vehicle mos 
conducive to an adequate program, these sugg’ 
tions were made: 

(1) Adopt wage, hour, and other standards th 
compare favorably with other community jobs 
which demand the same skills. 
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9) Develop a long-range program in addition 


to working on immediate situations. 





household employees by old-age and survivors’ 





nsuranee unemployment and workmen’s compen- 





sation, State maximum-hour and minimum-wage 





laws 






1) Seek public acceptance of the importance of 





rood standards. 


5) Press for the introduction of home manage- 






ment courses in the local schools and for the in- 





lusion of household training courses in vocational 





dueational programs. 





6) Work closely with training and placement 





In the cities studied, placemet t pro- 


gencies. 






vrams (With the exception of that in New York 





were less advanced than those dealing with 





Cilv 


ping. 





To the publie school systems, which the Bureau 





scribed as primarily responsible for training, 





recommended: 






1) The establishment of courses for both work- 





sand employers through assistance provided by 





Federal funds available for vocational education. 





2) The development of referral policies in 


sreement with local committees and placement 





rencies. 





To such placement agencies as the State em- 















wment services and private employment serv- 
es, the Bureau recommended: 

1) Development of procedures to provide the 
ployer with the kind of help for which she is 
lling and able to pay, and to secure for employees 





wes and conditions of work which meet the best 





‘tandards the agency can adopt for the industry 





2) The use of accurate and complete job 
xriptions which present an adequate picture 
duties involved. 


}) Maintenance of records of all pertinent infor- 









ation about the applicant. 


1) Utilization of research currently being 


idertaken in the placement field. 








Employment of Women 


In April 1948, 31 percent of all women 14 years 
| 


lover were in the civilian labor force, according 












Census reports. Although below the wartime 
vel of nearly 39 percent, this proportion was sub- 
‘untially higher than in April 1940 (27.6 percent). 
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2) Work for such legislation as the coverage of 


Fred Erhard To Aid 
ILO Training Program 


Fred W. Erhard, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, has been delegated to assist the 
International Labor Organization in developing a 
comprehensive program of apprenticeship and 
other forms of industrial training for European 
countries, Acting Secretary of Labor John W 
Gibson announced. 





Fred W. Erhard. 


the ILO for 6 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The as- 
signment is for the purpose of helping the ILO in 


Erhard, who will work with 


months, is now 


the development of manpower and industrial train- 
ing procedures in connection with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

In his request for an expert on industrial train- 
ing, Edward Phelan, retiring Director-General of 
the ILO, outlined Erhard’s assignment as follows: 

(1) Assist the ILO in organizing its library and 
documentation service as far as industrial training 
is concerned. 

(2) Prepare material on industrial training for 
transmission to governments. 


> 


(3) Advise governments and industrialists, upon 
request, on their training programs, 

trade 
through apprenticeship. He also is a graduate me- 
the last war he was 
Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of the Army. 


Erhard is a machinist who learned his 


chanical engineer. During 
Chief of Civilian Training, 


FSA CONSOLIDATES PROGRAMS, REDUCES NUMBER OF FIELD OFFICEs 
Social Security, Public Health, and USES Will Operate in 10 Regions 


activities of the Federal Security 


coordinated in 10 


All field 
Agency have 
offices, consolidating FSA programs which were 


been regional 
administered in the field through regional and 
district offices and eliminating geographical over- 
lap among various agencies. Oscar R. Ewing, 
FSA Administrator, in announcing the reorgani- 
zation, named Robert C. Goodwin, formerly Di- 
rector of the United States Employment Service, 
as Director of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Director of USES 
under Goodwin, was named Deputy Director of 
BES. 

At the same time Ewing named R. 
Wagenet, Director of BES until its recent merger 
with USES, assistant to Goodwin in charge of the 
unemployment insurance program. Arthur W. 
Motley, former Wagenet, 
assistant to Goodwin in charge of the employment 


Gordon 


issistant to became 
service program of BES. 

Under the old set-up, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration functioned through 11 regional offices 
and the Public Health Service through 8. The 
United States Employment Service, which became 
a part of the Bureau of Employment Security 
July 1, had 12 regions. 

“The various programs of the Federal Security 
Agency form an integrated pattern for the Nation’s 
health, education, and social security,” Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing said. “In 
setting up regional offices in which all field activi- 
ties will be centered, that same pattern can be 
translated most effectively into action throughout 


the country.” 


New Richmond Office 

Geographical readjustment of the regions re- 
sulted in the transfer of the Minneapolis regional 
functions to the Chicago and Kansas City regional 
offices. Functions formerly performed in Washing- 
ton were transferred to the new FSA regional 
office in Richmond. 

The Federal Security Agency is made up of the 
Social Security Administration, which includes the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Children’s 
Bureau; the Public Health Service; Food and 
Drug Administration; Office of Vocation Reha- 
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bilitation; and the Bureau of Employves’ (yo 
pensation. 

nd ar 
covered, as announced by Ewing, are: John | 
Hardy, Boston, Mass., Region I, covering Mg 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, ( 
necticut, Rhode Island; Joseph B. O'Connor, \ 
York, N. Y., Region I], covering New York, P, 


sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Erval R. Cof 


Location of directors, regional offices 


Richmond, Va., Region ILI, covering Maryla 
District of Columbia, West Virginia, Virgi ia, Nor 
Carolina; J. Kimball Johnson, Cleveland. 0j 
Region IV, covering Michigan, Ohio, Kenty 
Ed MeDonald, Chicago, Ill., Region V, cove: 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana; Richa 
H. Lyle, Atlanta, Ga., Region VI, covering T 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, South Ca 
lina, Georgia; James W. Doarn, Kansas City, Mi 
Region VII, North Dakota, So 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Missouri; Jar 
H. Bond, Dallas, Tex., Region VIII, cove: 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, \ 
Mexico; Heber R. Harper, Denver, Colo., Reg 
IX, covering Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Ut 
Colorado; Fay W. Hunter, San Francisco, Cal 
Region X, covering Washington, Oregon, Calif 
nia, Nevada, Arizona. 


covering 


Japs To Study U. S. Methods 


A 300-page book, “Collective Bargaining a 


Grievance Machinery,” published July 1 by 
Japanese Ministry of Labor will be used as t! 
basic textbook for the series of ten 1-week summ 
schools being sponsored throughout Japan dung 
July-September this year. 

The book was written by Richard L. G. Devera 
formerly education director of the UAW-CIO. 
is currently Chief of the Labor Education Bram 
of GHQ’s Labor Division in Japan. The be 
includes chapters on democratic trade-unionis! 
union meetings, labor education. 

A minimum of 100 Japanese trade-unionists ¥ 
attend each school. The schools will be held # 
Sapporo in Hokkaido, Morioka, Sendai, Tok’ 
Nagoya, Wayakama, Okayama, Kagawa in Shi 
koku, and Fukuoka in Kyushu. 
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“MR. CHAIRMAN, I HAVE A PROPOSAL,’’ PETE MAGUIRE SAID IN 1882 
It Was To Make the First Monday in September Labor’s Holiday 


Business of the meeting of the New York City 
Central Labor Union was about over when Peter 
Maguire 
liners’ Union rose from his seat 
It was May 8, 1882. 


president of the Carpenters’ and 


Maguire 


and smoothing his beard, “I 


‘Mr. Chairman,” said, parting his 


istachs Wish to 
troduce a resolution.” 
“You have the floor, Pete,” 


“| propose,” declared the little man who was to 


the chairman said. 


ecome a power in the American Federation of 


“that 
avy of each year be set apart to be designated as 
ABOR DAY—a general holiday for the laboring 


Labor—not then formally organized one 


tisse€s. 
“Are 
speaker asked. 
‘We have 
Maguire replied. “But they are all religious, or 


there not enough holidays?” another 


numerous holidays, it is true,” 
‘military. What I want is not so much a 


shall be 


ecasion devoted to the industrial spirit, the great 


oliday, as a day which Labor’s—an 


tal force of every nation.” 


record production for WAR 


record production for PEACE 
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“Do you have a date in mind?” the chairman 


asked. 
“Well,” Maguire said, 


July, and 


“we have the Fourth of 
then no until Thanksgiving. 
What would you think of the first Monday in 
September? It 


break 


will come at the pleasantest 
season of the vear, and it would divide that long 


stretch.” 


It Passed 

Pete Maguire’s resolution was passed. A com- 
mittee was appointed. New York workers poured 
out for a long parade up Broadway, after which 
the paraders and their families retired to a grove 
for a pienic. 

Americans have been obser\ ing Labor Day ever 
since that Monday in September 66 years ago. In 
1885 several cities celebrated the day with New 
York. In 1887 five States legalized the holiday, 
and in 1894 it became a national holiday by an 
act of Congress, which declared: 

“The first Monday of September in each vear, 
being the day celebrated and known as Labor's 
Holiday, is made a legal public holiday . . . in 
the same manner as Christmas, the first day of 
January, the 22nd day of February 

On this September 6, the 1948 observance of 
Labor Day will be celebrated by more than 15 
million organized workers. Additional millions will 
enjoy a day of rest and read and hear of the accom- 
plishments of American labor in the past two- 
thirds of a century. 

Throughout the history of Labor Day celebra- 
tions the objective has been to follow the precept 
of Peter F. Maguire 
the dignity and the accomplishments of those who 
work for a living. 


that it is a day to celebrate 


Many of those accomplishments are monu- 
mental. They include the rise of American pro- 
duction to heights that are the envy of the rest of 
the world,from which both employers and labor 
benefited 
production, and workers with a constantly increas- 
ing standard of living. 


have employers from ever-increasing 


Copies of the poster shown here, prepared by 
the Department of Labor to commemorate Labor 
Day, are available in limited quantities. 


































Closing of the Columbus, Ohio, field office con- 
cluded readjustment of the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights, United States Department 
of Labor, Robert K. Salyers, BVRR, Director, 
announced. 

A reduction of 60 percent in its budget for the 
present fiscal year—from $552,946 to $207,500 
necessitated the sharp curtailment, Salyers said. 
In all, 20 of the 37 
closed. 

At the same time the BVRR will attempt to 
veterans, reservists, and employers 


field and area offices were 


serve “new” 
with information concerning the new 
Service Act of 1948, although no funds have yet 


been provided for this service. 


Selective 


The task of assisting veterans in the exercise of 
their reemployment rights first came to the De- 
partment of Labor in May 1947 by way of Public 
Law 26, Eightieth Congress, which transferred to 
the Secretary of Labor these responsibilities for- 
merly lodged in the Selective Service System. The 
Selective Service Act of 1948 continues this re- 
sponsibility in the Department of Labor. 

Through arrangements with the United States 
Employment Service, the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, and the various 
State employment services, local employment 
offices functioned as the initial point of contact 
for veterans and employers in connection with 
reemployment rights. 

If the veteran’s problem could not be cleared up 





The case load and veteran 
population of every section of 
the country were the problems 
that had to be solved in the re- 
adjustment of Bureau of Veter- 
ans’ Reemployment Rights field 
and area offices. At the con- 
ference table solving them are 
left to right: Adelbert C. Long, 
assistant to the director, John 
Stringer and Thomas Kallis, of 
the Solicitor's Office, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and Robert K. 
Salyers, BVRR Director. 


CUT IN APPROPRIATIONS COMPELS BVRR TO CLOSE 20 FIELD OFFICES 
Reduced Staff Will Continue Aid to Old as Well as “‘New”’ Veteran; 


through the dispensing of general inform: tion. 4) 
veteran was referred to a volunteer reemployme: 
committeeman. 


The reemployment committ 


man acted as an interested third party 


. ] 
» TeSOl 


(differences arising between employer and {j 


veteran. 
Operation Method 


If the case could not be settled by local hegot 
ation, the reemployment committeeman refer 
it to the field office of the 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 


Bureau 


Th re We 


nearest 


15 field offices having responsibility for all States 
and Territories and 22 area offices serving centers 


having a large veteran population or remote fro 
the field field 
trained, and provided information to volunte 
reemployment 
which 


office. These offices — selecte 


committeemen; handled cases 


could not be settled by local negoti- 
ation, interviewed veterans and employers, hi 
informal hearings, if necessary, and made ever 
possible effort to settle cases by a process 
conciliation. 

Where the case could not be resolved satisf: 
torily and the veteran so desired, the committeem 
secured necessary facts and referred the case | 
the United States district attorney and _ assist 
him, when desirable, in arranging meetings of 
terested parties in order to settle cases out of court 

In some cases where the veteran was entitk 


to be represented in court action by the Unit 
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S$ States attorney, cases were referred directly from 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
terans geld office to the United States attorney. 

More than 90 percent of all cases handled by the 
ts th B BVRR are settled without recourse to the Federal 
rmitte fetrict attorney ; 

The typ of cases handled during the past vear 
ter hanged from the simple question of getting an 
: ld job back to complex questions of seniority, 
mpropet discharge, vacation pay, promotions, 
ansfers, status, hours of work, and similar 
| . roblems. Over 60 percent of all cases handled by 
be 09 the Bureau during this period represented cases 
oncerning rights after reinstatement. 
— : An organization of over 4,000 volunteer reem- 
:. a loyment rights committeemen w as built up and is 
pitta ow functioning. They are kept informed by per- 
pe "itt sonal contact with field representatives and by 
lai eriodic field letters dealing with information, 
sheate mrt decisions and opinions on matters of reem- 
a loyment rights. The volunteers are also furn- 
nana shed a basic Interpretative Bulletin and Legal 
my iuide which outlines the legal basis of reemploy- 
se ent rights as developed under the applicable 
Z statutes, opinions of the Director of Selective Serv- 
aes « System, court decisions, and opinions of the 
saitiies vlicitor of Labor 
tteemial B New Field Offices 
es Location of BVRR field offices, and the name of 
ae he person in charge, with the States they cover, 
BS ol : - 
pa 1) Walker W. Daly, Old South Building, 294 
por Washington St., Boston 8, Mass., covering Massa- 





husetts, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, and 








Yew Hampshire. 

(2) W. J. R. Overath, Veterans Service Center, 
00 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., covering New 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

3) Vananda J. Meyl, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., covering West Virginia, Mary- 
iid, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 

4) Harvey Driscoll, Grand Theatre Building, 
St., Atlanta 8, Ga., 
Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, 
(uolina, Georgia, Florida, and Puerto Rico. 


7 Peachtree covering 


South 





— os > . ° _ . 
5) Fred G. Beattie, 521 Federal Building, 
Ueveland 14, Ohio, covering Ohio, Tennessee, 
L Nentucky, Indiana, and Michigan. 


’ 


6) James C. Fitzpatrick, 226 West Jackson 
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Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill., covering Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
(7) George ML. Dunlap, 2708 Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Wyoming, and New 


covering Lowa, Missouri, 


Mexico. 
(8) E. R. Speer, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Tex., covering Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 


Oklahoma. 


(9) Edward K. MeMahon, Federal Office Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif., covering California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and Hawaii 

(10) Arthur M. Chamberlin, Federal Office 


Building, Seattle 4, Wash., covering Washington, 


Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska 


Child Labor Certificates 
Approved for 43 States 


Through cooperative agreements with the 
United States Department of Labor, age, employ- 
ment, or working certificates issued by Stati 


States, the District of Columbia 
the 
July 1 to have the same force and effect as Federal 


: 
continued 


agencies in 
Hawaii for beginning 


and vear 


certificates of age under the Fair Labor Standards 


Act 


A regulation signed on June 28 by John T 
Kmetz, then Acting Secretary of Labor, designates 


the States in which State certificates are acceptable 
as proof of age by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions in enforcing the child labor 
provisions of the act, which set a general minimum 
age of 16 years. Such designations have been made 
annually since 1938 

the five States the 


Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas 


In not included im 


augreec- 
ments 


and Washington Federal certificates of age are 


issued by the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions. These States do not have certifi- 
cation systems, or do not issue certificates that can 
be used to prove age under the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 

According to the Child Labor Branch of the 


Divisions, reports from 39 States, 30 cities in 2 


other States, the District 
and Puerto Rico indicate that about 700,000 boys 


of Columbia, Hawaii 
and girls 14 through 17 were issued employment o1 
age certificates during 1947 for their first regulat 
jobs or their first vacation or outside-school-hours 


jobs. 














































Survey Finds Big Demand in Construction, Scientific Pursuit; 


The general supply of manpower is almost as 
tight today as it was at the peak of the war effort, 
according to a recent survey by the United States 
Employment Service. 

Most of the shortages are in the highly skilled 
occupations and professions centered around the 
construction, scientific, and some of the clerical and 
service groups. 

The recent emphesis on scientific pursuits has 
been phenomenal, USES reports. Out of wartime 
research in nuclear physics, radar, electronics, and 
other fields, there developed a peacetime demand 
for scientific workers that has created a serious 
manpower famine 

Outside the field of science, there are few occu- 
pations that are in absolute Nation-wide shortage. 
However, the shift from wartime to peacetime in- 
dustrial activities has been complicated by imper- 
fections in the flow of labor from area to area. 
Consequently, many local shortages have been 


created. 


Reverse From Wartime 

The manpower problems that accompany such 
unusual industrial activity are somewhat reminis- 
cent of wartime conditions—in reverse pattern 
There is a present need for skilled workers in the 
construction industries, for example, as compared 
with the wartime need for such workers in the 
metalworking industries. Artisans in the numer- 
ous service industries such as cabinetmaking and 
upholstering now find steady outlet for thei 
talents as compared with a doldrum demand 
during the war 

Another reversal has been in the location of the 
occupational needs Many of the large defense 
plants were built in’ sparsely settled areas for 
internal security, safety, or other compelling 
reasons Most of these units have since been 
abandoned or placed in inactive status. The pre- 
war concentration of industrial plants in’ the 
Great Lakes, New England, and Middle Atlantic 
regions has largely been restored. 

Also, the skill level of manpower demands has 
changed. Wartime tooling-up and expansion cre- 
vted and sustained a demand for many highly 
skilled men. After this supply quickly exhausted 
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MANPOWER SUPPLIES ALMOST AS TIGHT AS DURING WARTIME PEAK 


itself, golden opportunities in the way 
requirements and quick promotions gay 


to the upgrading process. Today, on 


hand, there is relatively little hiring do 


higher-skill levels. Rewards in the for 
motion-from-within have cut the oppor 
lateral transfers. Union apprenticeship : 
ity standards have been rigidly reestal 


that partially qualified persons can no long 


quick advancement through rapid shift 


Start At Bottom 


According to the USES survey, the 


today is to start “fat the bottom” rather 


to the top. Of course, this development 
apply to some industries like construction, wi 
skilled men typically move from one job to anot! 
A final tread has been the replacement of won, 
by men in many skilled and semiskilled jobs tak 
over by women in the wartime period. This tre 
was inevitable in view of the release of millions 
veterans and the retirement of a great numbe 


women from the labor market. 


Construction leads off with many local shortages 
among bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, pail 
ers, plumbers, plasterers, and ornamental-iron 
sheet-metal workers. In the service industries 
numerous shortages are reported for auto bo 
repairmen, auto mechanics, cabinetmakers, 
holsterers, waitresses, and domesties. The appa! 
industry has needs for alteration workers, hal 
sewers, machine pressers, sewing-machine op 
ators, and tailors. In the white-collar groups 
quent mention is made of shortages of stenographe! 
bookkeepers, and office-machine operators 


The metalworking industries need die maker 


und setters, machinists, millwrights, 


makers, spinners, tool makers, molders, buffer 
armature winders, and engine-lathe and_ milling 
machine operators. The textile industry ment 
loom fixers, twisters, weavers, and winders 
Finally, there are many opportunities for p 
fessional workers such as draftsmen; laborato! 
medical, and X-ray technicians; nurses and phi 
macists. Also needed are engineers, pliysicis’ 


chemists, bacteriologists, and metallurgists 
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Some Current Bulletins 


The Economy of Hawaii in 1947, With Special Reference to Wages, Working 
Conditions, and Industrial Relations—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
926. Prepared by James H. Shoemaker under the direction of Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Describes the economic effects of the wat 
and reports on the sugar and pineapple industries, nonplantation agriculture, 
the tourist trade, subsidiary industries, the recent expansion of labor organiza- 
tion, labor law and its enforcement, and working conditions and employment 
opportunities in the Territory. 214 pp. 40 cents. Obtainable only from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C 


The Outlook for Women in Physies and Astronomy Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 223-6. Prepared as a part of a study on the outlook for women in science 
Gives the everyday story of where these women work, of what kind of work 
they are doing, and of what other young women who join their ranks in the 
future may do. 32 pp. 15 cents 


The Outlook for Women in Mathematics and Statisties—Women's Bureau 
Bulletin No. 223-4. 21 pp. 10 cents. 


A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act—Child-Labo 
Bulletin No. 101. 16 pp. Free. Copies may be obtained on request from the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


Office Workers: Salaries, Hours of Work, Supplementary Benefits, New York, 
N. Y¥., January-February 1948-—By Industry Wage Studies Branch, Wage 
Analysis Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics. One of a series of similar studies 
in 10 cities in the United States. Other bulletins available cover Atlanta, Ga 
Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., 
Milwaukee, Wis., San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. Copies 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. United States Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 53 pp. Free. 


National Standards of . ipprent iceship for Terrazzo Workers A Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship publication setting forth the standards jointly formulated and 
adopted by the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, Ine., and Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America in accordance 
with standards of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 24 pp. Free 
Supply limited. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office. 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at 
sender's risk. 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the If we can compress our manifold act 


magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic terested people what we are doit 
and international labor news 


} ywscripli ri / { : 
Nend your subse plion loday fo he for the Depart ment and for the peopl 
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studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
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